Glenn Gould at 60 Degrees North 


Proposal for a one-hour film 


The purpose of art is the gradual, lifelong construction of a 
state of wonder and serenity... 


The Canadian North, that incredible tapestry of tundra and 
taiga, is a convenient place to dream about... 


Leningrad is probably the best example of the truly peaceful 
city... (Glenn Gould) 


Gould opened his first European tour in the Grand Hall of the Moscow 
Conservatory on May 7, 1957. He was 24 years old. It was two years after his 
sensational New York debut at Town Hall, and one year after Khrushchev 
launched the first version of "glasnost" with his denunciation of Stalin. 


The people of Moscow are musically intelligent and 
arrogant, and they were puzzled as to why a Canadian 
whom they had never heard of had been invited to perform 
in the greatest, most famous hall in Russia. Very few 
foreigners had ever performed there, and after all, Canada 
had produced no great musicians. Only 100 people 
showed up for that first concert. They consisted of 
conservatory students who had free access to the Grand 
Hall, and 80-year-old ladies who remembered the likes of 
Scriabin and Rachmaninov. But the word spread like 
wildfire through the city. Here was sheer genius. The 
Conservatory turned upside down with excitement. A 
second concert was quickly booked for the following 
evening and the Hall was sold out. (Victor Danchenko, 
professor of violin at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto) 


Russians had never heard Bach played with such insight and reverence. 
Heinrich Neuhaus, the teacher of Radu Lupu, Emil Gilels and Sviatoslav 
Richter, was enraptured: 


Bach has been re-born! ... Gould is a great master, a lofty 
spirit, and a profound soul. 


Two nights later, Gould was on the Red Arrow train to Leningrad, eight hours to 
the north-west of Moscow. In the Soviet Union before Gorbachev, the daily 
papers published only political news, with no art or music criticism. Yet by the 
time Gould got to the Conservatory Hall in Leningrad, 


he was greeted by cheering crowds. Women handed him 
bouquets of lily of the valley. Extra seats were installed 
onstage, an unusual concession to popular demand, and 
extra police had to be assigned to the crowds that milled 
around the lobby. (Otto Friedrich, ali 
Variations, Toronto, I989) 


It was an outpouring of adulation and affection of a kind that Gould had never 
seen 
seen before. He wrote home: 


It was overwhelming and a bit frightening.... It was a 
sensation equivalent to that of being the first musician to 
land on Mars or Venus. 


Yet, in strange contrast to this kind of public excitement, Gould found Leningrad 
to be the kind of place where the "state of wonder and serenity" that he sought 
in his art could be achieved. He loved the Euclidean design and architecture of 
the city that Peter the Great had built out of the marshes of the Neva delta and 
called St. Petersburg, the city which Dostoevsky had described as "the most 
abstract and pre-meditated place in the world.” 

This was the beginning of Gould's lifelong fascination with what he called the 
"mysterious, brooding Russian soul": 


One need only think of a work such as the Fifth Symphony 
of Prokofiev to know what enormous power resides in the 
expressive capacity of these people -- what ability to 
surmount external challenge, war and devastation, terror 
and bureaucratic intrigue, and still produce art of the most 
luminous and inspiring kind. 


Prokofiev and Dostoevsky, Gould's two favourite Russian artists, both lived in 
St. Petersburg, whose classical Europeen style and location on the Baltic Sea 
Cut it off from the rest of the Soviet Union. Gould felt that “the greatest value of 
the Russian people" was their "liability to isolation”: 


It is a value inherent in the fact that certain kinds of isolation 
tend also to stimulate the creative mentality. 


Gould met a woman in Leningrad with whom he maintained an affectionate 
correspondence for many years, and who still lives there. Kitty Gvozdeva was 
an aristocrat 30 years his senior who taught foreign languages to students at 
the Conservatory. With typical Russian exuberance, she called him “something 
high above the earth,” and "the first pianist kosmonaut.” In 1965, Gould wrote to 
her about a train ride he had just taken to Churchill, Manitoba, on Hudson's 
Bay. It is located on almost the same latitude as Leningrad, which is 60 
degrees north. 


By your standards, | was not really at any time very far 
North. But as a general rule the tree line is in the Canadian 
Arctic about 500 miles to the South of the equivalent line in 
the Soviet Union. This means that one does not really have 
to go too many hundreds of miles to the North in order to 
reach some very extraordinary and desolate country.... Next 
to visiting the Soviet Union, it was perhaps the most 
fascinating two weeks | have ever spent. 


1965 was the first year of Gould's withdrawal from the concert stage, and the 
beginning of his life of dedication to what his friend Leopold Stokowski called 
the “higher calling of communications technology’: 


Through the mediation of technology, one can transcend 
the frailty of nature and concentrate on a vision of the ideal. 
We have the ability to remove ourselves from ourselves and 
achieve a state of ecstasy. (Gould) 


At first, this new life meant recording, selecting and mixing multiple takes to get 
the perfect musical track. By 1967, it meant applying these sound mixing 
techniques to the production of radio documentaries on subjects related to his 
quest for utopia. His first experiment in “contrapuntal radio" was a CBC special 
entitled "The Idea of the North”. It was inspired by his 1965 trip on the Muskeg 
Express from Winnipeg to Churchill, and consisted of building a musical fugue 
with the voices of northern residents talking about the North as “the last great 
future", "a haven for non-conformists", "a place where you're up against 
yourself"--the radio equivalent of an Arthur Lipsett film. 


| propose to research and script a film about Gould's vision of utopia as 
revealed by the two trips that he considered to be “the most fascinating" of his 
life: his trip to the Soviet Union in 1957, which in terms of public recognition and 
of his discovery of Leningrad was the high point of his concert career: and his 
trip to the Canadian sub-arctic seven years later, which marked the beginning of 
a life devoted to the search for ecstasy through isolation, and the dissemination 
of it to everyone through the mass media. 


The film would pay respect to Gould's form of “contrapuntal radio” through the 
over-lapping of voices, music, railway sound effects and travelling shots of 
northern landscapes, but it would be structured around two personalities that 
Gould never knew -- two artists of the next generation and of different 
disciplines whose work has been deeply affected by Gould. Both live in 
Montreal, and reveal how the Gould phenomenon, seven years after his death, 
is continuing to spread over provincial and international boundaries. 


Josette Trépanier is a painter and graphic artist in her early forties whose work 
of the last two years has been almost entirely inspired by Gould aphorisms on 
solitude. In her loft in Old Montreal, she is preparing for a major show to be 
hung in la Musée du Québec in conjunction with a Gould celebration to be held 
in Quebec City in October of next year. 

Her canvases are beautifully crafted oils in sombre colours about pensive 
individuals in empty landscapes and interiors. She has also done a series of 
etchings with quotes from Gould's “Idea of North." "I have never been in the 
Arctic,” she says, 


but the North is a concept for me that means separation, 
immobility, emptiness. | started trying to gain lucidity some 
years ago without going through drugs or psychoanalysis 
by reading about people who had come to creative terms 
with isolation -- Schweitzer, Einstein, Gould. But it was 
listening to Gould's "The Idea of North" that did more than 
anything else to help me overcome the anguishes of living 
in this time. 


We would see Trépanier aboard the Muskeg Express on its two-day run from 
Winnipeg to Churchill. Travelling shots of the spare forests of the Canadian 
shield would dissolve into interviews that she will have with some of the people 
who impressed Gould on his northern trip. She will ask them what they 
remember of Gould. 


Yuli Turovsky is founder and leader of the much-acclaimed ! Musici Chamber 
Orchestra of Montreal. As a cello student at the Moscow Conservatory in 1957, 
he was one of the 100 people who showed up at Gould's recital in the Great 
Hall. He has never forgotten that performance: 


Gould re-created the music he played. He had such an 
understanding of the music, and such a clear vision, that 
you could even believe that he composed it himself. His 
interpretation was not of human creation. Like Mozart, he 
seemed to possess a key to that celestial house of creation 
where you imagine all beauty has always resided until 
somebody like him unlocks the door. Since 1957, | have 
always prepared for a concert by reminding myself with 
records how Gould played Bach. 


| Musici will be performing in the Soviet Union in May or June of next year. It 
would be Turovsky's first return home since his emigration to Canda in 1977. 
He would use the occasion to re-visit the venues and the personalities of the 
Russian musical scene that marked or were marked by Gould. He would start in 
Moscow with Vladimir Spivakov, one of Turovsky's fellow students at the 
Moscow Conservatory, winner of the Montreal Violin Competition of 1970, leader 
of the Virtuosos of Moscow Chamber Orchestra, and founding director of the 
new Festival de Comar in France, which was dedicated this year to Glenn 
Gould. Spivakov was a young prodigy at the Leningrad Conservatory when 
Gould performed there in 1957, and speaks of him as "a special planet": 


He was gifted with clairvoyance; around him generations of 
young musicians will form, and he will be their guide. 


Spivakov might join Turovsky in his train ride across the grassy steppes from 
Moscow to Leningrad, and introduce him to his old language teacher Kitty 
Gvozdeva, who still lives there. 


The filming should be done around the Summer Solstice, when Gould made 
both his trips to 60 north, and when the sun does its magical tour around the 
northern horizon, leaving little time to sleep, and making it possible, perhaps, 
with the help of selections from Gould's own recordings of Bach and Scriabin, to 
“transcend the frailty of nature and concentrate on a vision of the ideal." 
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